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British merchants were free to import opium (no
matter how high the revised duties), and so long as
Hongkong and Macao continued to serve as depots
for the Kuangtung contraband trade. At the same
time he realised that the only means of bringing
pressure to bear on the British and Indian Govern-
ments was moral pressure of the kind produced by
a Press and platform crusade in the name of Christian
principles, by appeals to religious sentiment and
humanitarian idealism. As a matter of national
policy, therefore, he endeavoured by all means to
create that pressure, and it is safe to say that the
great majority of Chinese (as distinct from Manchu)
officialdom acted upon similar motives of amour-
propre and calculating expediency. The small mino-
rity of sincere supporters of the anti-opium movement
served, like its missionary advocates, to mislead the
world at large concerning its ultimately utilitarian
purposes. But in this matter Li Hung-chang was
neither a pioneer nor an independent thinker. He
was simply a Chinese official, and as such his actions
were determined by class bias and personal interest